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and takes effect only as a decrease in the pecuniary gains
of one business concern as against another. The community
at large, or the particular line of industry, gains in efficiency
by virtue of the innovation. The like is not true in cases of
what may be called "systemic" obsolescence, which may
come of a change of circumstances due to the growth of the
industrial community (or, also, due to its decay), or to
changes in the work to be done, or in the distribution of the
'population to be served or employed.1 Obsolescence of this
kind is an affair of growth and is always in progress in any
community where the state of the industrial arts is under-
going any appreciable degree of change, and the longer the
growth of the technological situation has continued the
more unavoidable is such depreciation.
An industrial system which, like the English, has been
long engaged in a course of improvement, extension, in-
novation and specialisation, will in the past have committed
itself, more than once and in more than one connection, to
what was at the time an adequate scale of appliances and
schedule of processes and time adjustments. Partly by its
own growth, and by force of technological innovations de-
signed to enlarge the scale or increase the tempo of produc-
tion or service, the accepted correlations in industry and in
business, as well as the established equipment, are thrown
out of date. And yet it is by no means an easy matter to find
a remedy j more particularly is it difficult to find a remedy
xThe Cinque Ports afford an historic illustration of such depreciation
through "systemic" obsolescence due to the growth of the industrial sys-
tem and changes in the distribution of population; whereas the Roman
Road in Engknd shows how the like obsolescence may come of the decay
or decline of the state of the industrial arts.